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monopoly of southern markets. Spooner argued that the capitalists meant "to plunder and enslave" laborers in the North as well as in the South. Charles Loring Brace's significant study in ethnology, The Races of the Old World (1863), was in some sense a war product. Brace, a pioneer in the development of social service in New York City, had been a close student of racial theories long before Sumter. But he was led to prepare a synthesis of the best available works in this field as a result of his distress at the evidences of prejudice against the Negro which the draft riots in New York displayed, and in order to redeem American scholarship in European eyes by offsetting the "perverted argument for the oppression of the Negro" which southern racialists had publicized. Brace spared no pains in striking a scholarly blow at the "narrow prejudices and false theories in regard to Race ideas which have been at the base of ancient abuses and long-established institutions of oppression/'6 In refuting the prosouthern ethnological doctrine of the separate origin of races he depended in considerable part on linguistic evidence. Under the influence of Darwin's theory of natural selection he maintained that biology also pointed in the direction of unified origin. Disregarding the scruples of religious orthodoxy Brace insisted that the human race had existed "hundreds of thousands of years before any of the received dates of the Creation" and cited archeological evidence, including specimens of fossilized man, in support of his thesis. Thus in the midst of war an American scholar and humanitarian presented a pioneer study of races.
The War and Belks-Lettres
The time-honored conviction that there could be no great literature until there was a nation aroused hopes in the breasts of intellectuals that with the triumph of nationality a glorious and immortal literature would emerge. Intellectual patriots admitted that the trials of the war were great, the evil that accompanied it considerable. But they maintained that "a great believing people" would rise above the demoralized conduct exemplified by tainted traffic with the enemy and corrupt profiteering. "When," prophesied the author of a striking essay entitled "War and Literature," the varieties of the "popular life begin to coalesce, as aH
6 Charles L. Brace, The Races of the Old World: A Memitd of EfftnoZogy (New York, 1863).